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THIS WEEK: 
Earliest Critical Notice of Shakespeare .. 39 — 
Verses by Warren Hastings .. ... ... ... .. 40 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 


tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including | 


stage, two half-yearly indexes and_ two cloth 
inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The Landen Office is at 14, Burleigh 


()UR readers may like to have note of the 
contents of Vol. iii of Part IV of the 
Transactions of the Hunter Archeological 
Society. Our correspondent Mr. 8. O. Addy 


contributes a lengthy article with illustra-_ 


tions and pedigrees on the Carrs of Southey 
Dublin. We were interested in his adducing 


unwritten famly tradition as capable, even | 


without help from documents, of proving kin- 
ship. Here the kinship is between the Carrs 


of Wadsley Bridge and Charles Carr, Bishop 
The transmitter of the tradi- 
tion was a Mrs. Mary Cushin, born in 1826, | 
who would often talk of an Irish bishop 


of Killaloe. 


related to her, a tradition preserved, too, in 
the conversation of her sister, mother-in- 
law of the author of the article. The value of 
the tradition is largely that it confirms a 


statement made in 1726 to Hobson, whose | 


Journal was published by the Surtees Society 


in 1875, doing so, without these two ladies | 


having had any knowledge of the diary. Mr. 


C. V. Collier continues his account of eight- 
eenth century Letters and other Papers. 


relating to Sheffield Church affairs; Mr. 
Addy gives a long account of the recently 


published vol. ii. of Mr. T. Walter Hall’s | 
‘Sheffield Manorial Records,’ reviewed by us 
at clv. 53; Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong writes 
about the Excavations at Creswell Crags, | 
Derbyshire; Mr. J. W. Baggaley about the. 
Crookes Urn Burial, and Mr, James R. Wig- | 


full describes, from the account books of the 
Church Burgesses, some of the conditions of a 
sixteenth century school which preceded the 
Sheffield Grammar School. An_ obituary 
notice is devoted to Mr. Charles Drury, and 


| this is immediately preceded by a paper of 
Mr. Drury’s~—not completed by him—on a 
fine Elizabethan bed, now the property of the 

Directors of The King’s Galleries, Chelsea, 
| and once belonging to George, sixth Earl of 
| Shrewsbury. 


‘THE ‘Notes for the Month’ in the July 


| number of the Journal of the Ministry 


of Agriculture begin with some interesting 
| figures showing the world’s position in regard 
| to wheat. The total yield of wheat for this 
year (excluding Russia) is found to be excep- 
tionally heavy: 144 million ewt., or 8 per 
cent. in excess of last year, and 259 million 


_the surplus, left to exporting countries 
beyond what importing countries will require 
will be from 175 to 200 million cwt. There 
is also prospect of another large winter crop 
in the United States. A noteworthy fact 
which comes out in the latest reports on 
European wheat, though they are not yet 
complete, is the increase of nearly 900,000 
acres in the area sown—chiefly sowings in 
Spain and in the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 
Indian wheat—168 million cwt.—better than 
last year, is yet by 17 million cwt. less than 
the five year average, and also slightly below 
| home requirements. 
| Mr. Bond, under ‘ July on the Farm,’ has 
something to say of that ancient glory of Eng- 
land, the old green sward. It July it is that 
‘rich old turf ’’ proves its quality. Hide- 
bound old pastures in July lie brown and 
lifeless; new pastures get dry and stalky; 
but good rich old turf continues through all 
the month sweet, green and productive. Pas. 
turage like this ranks high as a farmer’s 
asset; it enables the progress of the fatten- 
ing cattle to go on uninterruptedly, and pre- 
vents the dairy from suffering too markedly 
from the drop in the yield of milk which 
must be expected after June. We are told of 
a recent tendency to under-estimate the value 
of age in a sward, rather as if the methods 
used for lawns and greens could be applied 
to pastures. It is only in process of time that 
the essential factor of rich pasture—viz., the 
surface layer of dark humic soil—can be 
brought into being, though good management 
will promote its formation. 

We were interested also in the hint given 
_ about a useful farm industry for the leisured 
| days of this month—the reconstruction of 
cow-shed floors with concrete. The absence of 
| the cows and the long daylight favour the 
work, which is a simple operation well within 


y 
Street, W.C.2 (‘Telephone : emple Bar 70/6), 
H where the current issue is on sale. Orders for 
H back numbers, indexes and bound _ volumes 
; should be sent either to London or to Wycombe; | cwt., or 15 per cent., in excess of the average. 
: letters for the Editor to the London Office. It has been calculated on various hands that 
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the farm-labourer’s skill, and, as the concrete 
sets quickly, the farmer might now easily 
abolish the several inconveniences of an old 
‘uneven shed floor. 


ENTION was made in a query at cliii. 64, 
of Franz Herman Miller, who died at 


Vienna in 1898, of plague, which had there 
broken out. He was engaged in scientific in- 


vestigation of plague and, isolated and dying, 
continued to record observations made upon 
himself, as long as this was possible. A case 
of equal heroism was reported this week in 
the Press, in the illness and death from botu- 
lism of Dr. André Pierre Marie of the Pas- 
teur Institute. Dr. Marie had been for some | 
time engaged in trying to discover a serum) 
which would overcome this deadly microbe. In| 
the course of an experiment a drop of liquid | 
containing the poison touched his left eye. 

Within three days the first symptoms of the | 
disease presented themselves. He knew well | 
that inevitable before him was a slow death | 
from paralysis, which yet would leave his 
mental faculties perfectly clear to the end. 
He employed the fortnight left to him in| 
continuing his work, and in recording the suc- | 
cessive phases of the disease. He died, on the 

night of the 12th inst., at the age of thirty- 

eight, leaving a wife and three children. He 
has been post-humously awarded the Médaille 
d’Honneur des Epidémies. | 


[‘ the July Fortnightly Mr. W. A. Hirst 

has a paper on the Literature of Spanish 
America which will perhaps open up to some | 
readers a new field of interest, and to some 
Journeyman pens a new field of work. For 
Mr. Hirst writes of a literature which is not 
yet greatly accessible in translation; the 
‘Latin America’ of the Peruvian essayist, 
Francisco Garcia Calderon, recently dead, is 
said to be almost the only Spanish-American 
book which has appeared in an English ver- 
sion. Our activity as translators is much 
inferior to that of the United States. A. 
peculiarity of Spanish-American writers is 
that many of them write well in French, 
Calderon himself, with his ‘Le Pérou Con- 
temporain,’ which was crowned by the French | 
Academy, being an example of this. 


THE following amusing letter from Mr. | 
S. C. Woodhouse, of 20, Woodlands Road, | 
Barnes, appeared in The Times for July 15: | 
Sir,—In reading Quintus Curtius the | 
other day I came across the failenine | 
passage. 


Mardi: feminis quidem pro 
naturae habitu molliora ingenia sunt; 
comae prominent hirtae ; vestis super genua 
est; funda vinciunt frontem.’’ What have 
we here but the shingled hair, short skirt, 
and bandeau of the modern woman? The 
quotation may be found in the sixth 
chapter of the fifth book. How true is it 
that there is nothing new under the sun!” 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From The Daily Post of Monday, July 21, 
1729. 


Paris July 27. 

On the 19th they began to expofe to Sale 
in the Hal] of the Convent of the Grand 
Auguftines, the Library of the late Arch- 
bifhop of Paris, Cardinal de Noailles, com- 
pofed of good Books in all Sorts of Languages 
and Literature. 


We have received Advice from the Lion- 
nois, that the Wolves make great Havock in 
that Country, where they have already 
devour’d above twenty Perfons; and_ the 
King’s Wolf-Hunt is to be fent to deftroy 
them. 

The Projector of the Canal of Burgundy is 
to fet out forthwith to go and mark it out, 


/and to propofe the neceffary Matters for 
carrying it on. 


LONDON. 
To-morrow Night the Right Hon, the Earl 
of Dyfert is to be married to Mifs Cartaret, 


-eldeft Daughter to the Right Hon. the Lord 


Carteret, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; the 


Ceremony is to be perforin’d by the Lord 
_Bifhop of Winchefter, who came from his 


Palace at Farnham to that of Chelfea, laft 
Saturday night for that Purpofe. 

On Thurfday next Edward Southwell, Efq; 
eldeft Son to the Right Hon. Edward South- 
well, Efq; principal Secretary of State for 
Treland, is to be married to the Hon. Mrs. 
Catharine Watfon, Sifter to the Earl of 


_ Rockingham, and they will afterwards go to 
_refide at a Houfe hired for them in Golden 


Square. 


The Antients of Gray’s-Inn have made fuch 
Advantagious Propofals to the whole Body 
of Mafters in Chancery, to induce them to 


The author is describing the keep their Offices in Gray’s-Inn, that the faid 


womenfolk of the barbarous tribe of the | Mafters are all inclineable to accept thereof. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EARLIEST CRITICAL NOTICE OF 
SHAKESPEARE, 
()s Jan. 29, 1925, a Daily Telegraph article 


drew attention to two important and sessor of a transcript of the 


related facts. One was, that the unique sur- 
viving printed copy of the Elizabethan 
volume, ‘ none and Paris,’ which formed 
part of the library of Thomas Caldecott, the 


annotator of ‘ Hamlet,’ and, on his death in| 


1833, was sold by auction for 16s., was about 
to be put up to auction again. And the 
other was, that the Dedication of that poem 
is the earliest known critical notice of the 
earliest poem of Shakespeare. 


Adonis’; and its dedication as a ‘‘ shame- 
less’ imitation of that in the last named 
volume. It was shown to have been entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on May 17, 1594— 
just thirteen months after ‘ Venus and 
Adonis.’ And although without a title-page, 
the unique copy fetched £3,800, and went to 
America. 

A letter from the British Museum Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts, dated June 29, 1929, 
much surprised the undersigned by saying 
that he appeared to be the only English pos- 

‘ and 

And the en- 
letter-perfect ”’ 


Paris’ preface or dedication. 
closed ‘‘line-, word-, and 


| copy of such dedication, is, in consequence, 


supplied to ‘ N. and Q.’ 

As to the identity of T. H., it is worthy 
of remark that Thomas Heywood’s ‘ True 
Roman Tragedie,’ which was named after 
Shakespeare’s second poem, ‘The Rape of 
Lucrece,’ had prefixed to it, when printed in 
1608, a letter of introduction, signed ‘‘ Yours 
T. H.,’’ which begins with a reference to 
curteous Readers.’’ 


Dedication of ‘ none and Paris.’ 
TO THE CURTEOUS READERS. 


Preamble to a short sute, were follie, & ther 


Heare you have the 


first fruits of my indevours, and the Maiden 
head of my Pen: which, how rude and unpo 
lished it maye seeme in your (Eagle-sighted) eyes I can not 


This poem, ‘ Gnone and Paris,’ was de- 
scribed as ‘‘ bristling with travesties and 
paraphrases ’’ of Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and 
to make a longe 
fore (in briefe) thus. 
conceive: and therfore, fearinge 


some sort to prevent it. 


the woorst, 
Apelles, having framed any Worke of 


I have sought in 


woorth, wold set it openlie to the view of all, hiding himselfe 


closely in a corner of his 


Worke-house to the end, 


that if some 


curious and carping fellow came to finde any faulte, he might 


amend it against the next Market. 


In the publishing of t{he] 


little Poem, I have imitated the Painter giving you this poore 
Pamphlet to peruse, lurking, in the mean-while, obscurely 

till that hearing how you please to censure of my simple woork, 
I may, in som other Opere magis elaborato, apply my Veine 


to your humors 


and be quit from the captious tongues, and la- 


vish tearmes of the detracting vulgar, able to nip any fruit in 
the Blossome, and much like the Caterpillers that neastled in 


a tree, feed on everie leafe til al 


be wythered and defaced. But 


leaving them to themselves, and all favourers of forwardnesse 


in such pleasing humors to their hearts content : 


“ Ravenswood,” 45, Sutton Court Road, 
Chiswick. 


I ende. 
T. 


J. Dennam Parsons. 
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VERSES BY WARREN HASTINGS. | 


lor not by slow and gradual wane 


| 
[ [Ast summer, upon the conclusion of a_ 
series of letters written by Warren | 
Hastings in his old age, (they appear in) 
our columns, Jan. 14— June 9, 1928), we 
expressed the hope that we might later on | 
be able to put before our readers some | 
unpublished verses by Hastings which have | 
been preserved along with the letters. | 
We now give the first of two instalments of | 
these. | 

ODE. (1) | 


Written in September, 1781, on the occasion | 


of the rebellion of the Province of Benares. | 


1. 


Beneath the distant Mountains awful brow, 
Mid flow’r besprinkled meads, and valleys low, | 
The newborn Stream its genial sweets | 
bestows; 

And Peace and Plenty bless it as it flows 
‘The neighbring Founts that else in vain | 
Had drawn, though pure, a short liv’d train | 
Unite to court the growing tide 
And to new life immortal glide; | 
And Naiads of ten thousands rills display 


hall Time mature their mortal reign; 

But by the rage of Faction led, 

Or with Corruption’s venom spread, 
One broad expanded ruin shall o’erwhelm 
Their Strength, their Name, and sink the 

finish’d Realm. 
5. 

Have we not seen, how late a sudden stroke, 
Like the sprung mine, its solid fabrick shook, 
When vassall’d States became their instant 


ves, 

And all the Gods of Hind to vengeance rose? 
Then was the worth of Britain shewn; 
Then were her sons confest her own. 
Uneall’d they rushed, to snatch from Fate, 
And vindicate her injured State: 

Swift as the shaft of Heaven their valor 

wrought, 

And Conquest own’d their standard ere they 

fought. 
6. 

Th’ indignant Powers in still amaze survey’d 

Th’ unequal Strife, and half their anger 

stay'd. 

Thence from the Scene of blood they turn’d 

their eyes 

To fields where Suns with earlier light arise. 
They saw a mild unsceptred hand 
Outstretched to shield and sooth the Land. 


Their varied banners o’er the liquid way. Arts, once their own, again caressed, } 
2. And Science dawning from the West: 
A River now, a gentle Stream no more, | They saw Peace arm’d by Justice wield the 
By many a peopled land; and desert shore, | _ Sword, , : 
lfs billows roll with unresisted force | Their Temples honor’d, and their laws 
Through rcecks, through mountains, bounding | restor’d. 
in yr course : 
With holy welcome, to the Skies But O! what form compelled their nearer 
Religion bids her fanes arise. view? F P 
Lo! where, a venerable band, Afflicted Beauty their attention drew. na 
The silk-girt sons of Brama stand, Pale was her cheek, but from no selfish fear, in 
With prostrate Nations urge the loud appeal, And decent Pride repressed the swelling Tear, fc 
And hail thee, Queen of Waters! Ganges, Her lovely face, her speaking eye, | 
hail! And smilo that chid the struggling sigh; 
3. | Her breast 
Th mind ‘wit we They saw, relented, and ador’d: 
Then bad th’embattled Legions quit the plain; 
O mighty flood; and in thy mirror views Nor Popham fought, nor Marian mourn’d in 
An humble race, the birth of foreign skies, vain. 
Like thee progressive into Empire rise: Tl 
From the first Sail which Commerce spread . 
Inglorious o’er thy wat’ry bed, Endorsed :—The fable of the Jackdaw and 
Her native arts and stores display’d Peacock, applied to his own situation and 
And wealth with added wealth repaid, Mr. Dundas’s—in 1787. 
To a ee hour which, clad with rule, Phedri liber 1, fabula 3. 
Britannia’s Union on thy yielding world. Tumens inani Graculus superbia, etc. 
4. A Jackdaw of ambitious mind, 
And vainest of the jackdaw kind, 
Such as the past, such too the Fates design, By luck, as he conceiv'd it, found. 1 
By — congenial bound, their end and A Peacock’s feathers on the ground; 
Which, prompted by a foolish pride, 
(May Heav’n to far, far distant ages bear He to nis tail 
The threaten’d doom, ev’n now perhaps how Despising now his native crew, ; 
near !) To join the peacock tribe he flew. 
But they the gross imposture loathing 
1, The MS. of this poem is not in Warren! Peck’d off his surreptitious cloathing, / 


Hastings’s handwriting. 


And drove him from them with disgrace. 
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Dejected, and in woful case, : 
He sought his ancient friends again. 
They too repell’d him with disdain : 
And one more gentle than the rest 
The renegado thus address’d: 
“Thy fate shall he whoever tries 

“By trick and false pretence to rise, 
“And intercepts the prize of merit, 
“And credit not his own, inherit; 
“Of all the scorn and detestation, 
“This lesson take for consolation.” 


’Twas thus Dundas my moulting watch’d, 
And as they fell, the feathers catch’d: 
With which most gorgeously array’d 
In anniversary parade, * 
He claims his day to vaunt aloud on, 
And calls it, as it is, a | ten one; 
While lost in silence and amaze, 
The Commons and their Speaker gaze. 
And thus, though he knows no equal, 
Shall Justice serve him in the sequel; 
Expose him to the face of day, 
And all his cunning arts betray; 
Leave not a budget to equip him; 
Pluck off his gaudy plumes, and strip him 
As naked all above the leg, 
when he wore a fillabeg; 
Shall lastly from his state dethrone him; 
And foes impeach, and friends disown him. 


* The first India Budget was opened 7th 
May, 1787, 


(This poem was written 
many years before Lord 
Melville’s impeachment 
—how prophetic!) 


IIT. 


At the close of the Prophecy of the fate of 
Pacheco, who, after performing signal services, 
was confined, tried, spent his fortune and died 
in an alms house, Mr. Hastings added the 
following lines :— 


Yet shrink not gallant Luccan, nor repine 

That Man’s eternal destiny is thine. 

Where e’er success, the adventurous chief 
befriends 

Fell Malice on his parting steps attends; 

On Britain’s Candidates for fame await, 

As now, on thee, the harsh decree of Fate. 

Thus are ambition’s fondest hopes o’er 
reach’d 

One dies imprison’d, and one lives impeach’d. 


IV. 
THE WOLF AND CRANE. 
A Fable. 


If wolves, though not by nature wise, 
Would hear, and mind what I advise, 
I'd dictate for their reformation, 
Not ahstinenze, but moderation, 
I blame them not for eating mutton. 
Let wolf be wolf, but uot a glutton, 
One, heedless of this rule, had got 
A bone, that stuck across his throat; : 
And howl’d for help, through fear and pain, 


To ev’ry creature of the plain. 
He howl’d; but not a creature heard; 
£xcept the crane; a simple bird; 


Yet of respectable condition, 
And by vocation a physician. 


Approaching where the patient sate, 
With open jaws, and nose elate, 
Down the deep gulph, in des’prate trust, 
His head, and length of neck he thrust; 
The peccant substance, where it lay, 
With caution seiz’d, and drew away. 
Glad was the wolf; with equal glee 
Stood the good leech, and claim’d his fee. 
‘* Your fee? ” the beast of blood replied : 
“Your fee? ” ( — but first his swallow 

tried — ) 

“What, not content? I’ve done already 
“That which hath amply overpaid ye. 
“ Be thankful, that so well you’ve sped. 
“TY had, and gave you back, your head.” 


They who assist the bad, commit 
A moral ill, with want of wit. 
This fable, with its exposition, 
Agrees with Phedrus’s edition 
Of Esop’s text: but Pilpay’s prose 
Has this addition for the close. 


The wolf of injury complain’d. 
And formally the crane arraign’d. 
His danger, he confess’d, was great; 
His cure ern complete : 
For which the world (with scorn he said it) 
Had been deceiv’d to give him credit: 
“ Though I can prove (and for a proof 
In such a case my word’s enou 
“ That the sole aim of all his skill 
“Was not to cure me. but to kill; 
“ By violating all the rules 
“* Approv’d and order’d by the schools; 
“ So surely, that of strength bereft, 
“And not an ounce of substance left, 
* Ev’n now with my last ebbing breath 
** T speak, and feel approaching death.” 


Much more, of epithet profuse, 
Much of assertion and abuse, 
He added, with a peroration 
Apostrophizing all creation : 
“ Beasts, sov’reigns of the plains and woods! 
“ Fishes, who rule the seas and floods! 
“Ye fowls, of pion uncontroll’d, 
“ Who with the Gods high converse hold! 
“ Insects, who share in humbler station 
“ The spark divine of animation! 
“ Yield me your vengeance, while I shew 
“ By proof in mine your common foe; 
“ And bare this monster out of nature, 
“This beast-fish-fowl-and insect-hater.” 

The crane had little to reply, 
Se charg’d, but briefly to T. 
One circumstance indeed inclin’d 
To bias much the public mind: 
Although th’accuser, more than needed, 
Affected sickness while he pleaded, 
Yet with his intimates and party 
He seem’d to be, and was, most hearty, 
Assuming there a portly figure, 
And boasting of his health and vigor. 
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The Cour-altai (by which is meant 
A Tartar Court of Parliament) 
Receiv’d the charge in solemn state; 
And after much profound debate, 
Resolv’d to make a speedy end on’t, 
By ord’ring plaintiff and defendant 
To reassume the situation ‘ 
Which form’d the ground of accusation ; 
The fowl to penetrate again 
The fatal gullet, and remain; 
The brute to give him entrance fair 
Into that pit, and hold him there: 
And he that liv’d, and bore it longest, 
His plea should be pronounc’d the strongest. 


The world with admiration saw 
A process for dispensing law 
So wise, to common sense so plain meant, 
And justice made an entertainment. 
Throngs came by thousands, to survey 
The contest, and to see fair play; 
Peer beasts, and commoners, together 
With birds of ev’ry size and feather, 
An hour or two would end the fray, 
They thought, of course; perhaps a day. 


Not so: — days, months and seasons pass’d, | 


While expectation stood agast, 

And both competitors remain’d 

Unwearied, and their ground maintain’d, 
When sev’n times (—some say, nine —) 
the sun 

His annual course oblique had run, 

The quadruped grew sick at last, 

And from his post the biped cast: 


And all the people cried, ‘* ACQUITTED ” ! | 


The crane triumphant, and bepitied, 
Pleas’d, humbled, not so well equipt 
In plume, or strength, as when he dipp’d, 
In hope of future peace departed, 
His head though coddled, yet light hearted. 


H. B. 
(To be concluded). 


THOMAS DRYDEN OF ST. GERMANS, 
CORNWALL. 
(See clvi. 112, 195, 287, 321). 


T the first reference IT was unable to 

account for the migration of Thomas 

Dryden and his family from Farthinghoe, in 
Northamptonshire, to Cornwall, 


A suit in the Court of Chancery (Chancery | 


Proceedings, Charles I. B.71/58) supplies the 
reason thereof. 

It appears that a certain Robert Dyllon 
was seized of the manor of Rame, in Corn- 
wall, and of the wreck of the sea which from 
time immemorial had pertained to the same, 
and likewise of the manor of Farthinghoe, 
with the mansion house and demesne lands 
there. 


| 

| Thomas Dryden and Robert Dyllon were 
| neighbouring owners of land in Farthinghoe, 
| the latter having recently purchased the 
| Northamptonshire property. In 1600 Robert 
| Dyllon granted to Thomas Dryden, for a term 
| of 100 years or for the lives of himself or of 
| his sons John, Thomas and William Dryden, 
_ and for a yearly rental of £10, ‘‘ the capital 
/messuage and demesne farm or barton of 
| Rame . . . together with six acres of land 
/next the sea that lay beside the barton next 
_to Cawsand, with all royalties, privileges by 
_sea wreck, etc., until such time as the said 
' Robert Dyllon should erect houses and a 
quay there.”’ 

_ Robert Dyllon, “ finding that the demesne 
‘lands at Farthinghoe lay in the common 
fields,’ made an agreement with Thomas Dry- 
/den to convey to him his estate in 10 yard 
_lands (about 1,000 acres) in Farthinghoe. 

| Thus, Thomas Dryden acquired an interest 
Rame, and presumably disposed of his 
lands in Farthinghoe, and removed to Corn- 
| wall. 

_ In the following year, 1601, according to 
'the documents in question, Thomas Dryden 
| mortgaged the property in Rame to his bro- 
_ther Erasmus, from whom he had borrowed 
sum of £467. 

Shortly afterwards Robert Dyllon sold the 
manor of Rame, with the patronage and ad- 
_ vowson of the church there, to John Batters- 
_bye, for the sum of £2,000. John Batters- 
_ bye died in 1617, and his son, ‘‘ Nicholas 
| Battersbye, of West Harrabeere, Co. Corn- 
_wall,’’? is the plaintiff in the action, which 
| deals with the question of leases, and makes 
the usual charges of conspiracy to defraud, 
against Robert Dyllon and Thomas Dryden. 

The answer of Thomas Dryden is dated 
| 1634, when he was no doubt residing in St. 
Germans, then a man of above seventy years 
of age. 
| The Chancery suit refers to his three sons, 
| John (evidently then the heir), Thomas and 
| William. 
| Thomas, and another son George (not men- 
tioned in the suit), were baptized at Far- 
thinghoe. 

After the death of Thomas Dryden, senior, 
administration was granted, in 1638, to his 
| son Thomas, with the consent of the widow, 
Mary Dryden, and of another son William 
(probably the ‘‘ Mr. William Dryden,” 
buried at St. Germans in 1665/6). 

One of the witnesses to this deed is ‘‘ Solo- 
man Carswill, Curate of St. Germans.” 

I have a note from printed marriage regis- 
ters of St. Germans that ‘‘ Bolamo Kerswell, 


| 
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Clerk ’’ was married there in 1598, to Dorothy 
Dryden. Possibly Bolamo is a misreading 
for Soloman. If Dorothy Dryden is the 
daughter of Thomas Dryden, and was bap- 
tised at Farthinghoe in 1598, she would have 
been thirty-seven years of age when she 
married the curate of ti parish. 
P. D. Munpy. 


EPYSIANA.—Among the many problems 

presented to those interested in the identifi- 
cation of the relationships of those mentioned | 
by Samuel Pepys, there is one that at the 
time of the publication of my ‘ More Pepys- 
iana’ (Simpkin, 1927), eluded my research. 
In a letter to Sir Edward Montagu, the 
future Earl of Sandwich, quoted in Wheat- | 
ley’s ‘ Pepysiana,’ p- 36, Pepys speaks of 
“my cousin Mark.’? Sir Lionel Cust, 
K.C.V.O., has kindly communicated to me | 
the substance of the will (discovered by Miss | 


L. J. Redstone) of one Henry Alcock (who- 
married Elizabeth, sister of Thomas Pepys, | 
the black, and of Paulina, who had married 
Sir Sidney Montagu, the father of Sir 
Edward), in which he mentions among his| 
children, one Mark. This would undoubtedly 
be the ‘“‘ cousin Mark’’ referred to, he being 
cousin to both the Montagus and the Pepys. 

This clears up one of the queries to which 
I was unable to find an answer. I should be | 
glad if any of your readers could elucidate | 
the relationships of ‘‘ my cozen Nightingale ”’ | 


or ‘‘ my she cozen Porter.”’ 

When I wrote my book I was unaware of 
the date of the death of Paulina Jackson | 
(Samuel’s sister); I then only knew that she | 
had survived her husband, who died in 1680. | 
Recently I have found in the Records of the | 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, | 
under the heading, ‘ Parish Church Bramp- 
ton,’ the following :— 

Kloor slab, in the nave at West end, 

Paulina Jackson, widow, 1689, ‘‘ last of ye 
family of ye Peps (sic) in this parish.” 

Warrer H. Warrear. 

10, Fairlawn Court, W.4. 


UDIBRAS ’ IN ‘ ROB ROY’: A MIS- 

QUOTATION.—In the introduction to 
Scott’s ‘Rob Roy,’ dated 1829, I have just | 
noticed a curious misquotation from ‘ Hudi- 
bras,’ which has, I believe, been copied from 
one edition to another for now just a hundred 
years. At p. 14 of the centenary edition it 
reads: ‘‘ Hard crabtree and cold iron rang.” 
This should be ‘‘ old iron,’”’ as it is in every 
edition of Butler that I have been able to 


a church. 


consult. I have not had time to go through 
all the indexes of ‘ N. and Q.’ at the British 
Museum to see if anyone has noticed this 
before; if not, I think it is an interesting 


point. 
EE. H. Lennon. 
162, Holland Park Avenue, W.11. 


YAINTS ON FLOATING MILLSTONES.— 

In the margin of Mr. T. F. G. Dexter’s 
book ‘The Sacred Stone’ (paragraph 73), I 
venture to call attention to a Kussian legend, 
which we read in Heliot’s ‘ History of the 
Cloisters.’ A monastery in Novgorod, con- 
secrated to St. Antonius the Great, has in its 
exterior wall immured a millstone, on which 
the patron of the cloister is believed to have 
navigated from Rome, passing the Tiber, the 
sea and the Volga, to Novgorod. Here he met 
some fishermen and agreed with them to buy 


_ all what they will at once catch in their net. 


And they fished out a complete inventory of 

Then the Saint built there a 

chapel, where his relics are still preserved. 
Orro F. Basrer. 


\WFANG.’’—Some years ago I was allowed 

at Neasham Abbey (nr. Darlington) to 
copy the expenses of conducting a hunting 
establishment in the days when the Wilkinson 
brothers formed the Hurworth Hunt. They 
had hitherto hunted both hare and fox (as 
did most packs in those days), but confined 
their attention to the latter after 1799. 
Amongst the expenses of 1800 the sum of 
£19 5s, was entered for ‘‘ mang.”’ What 
exactly ‘‘mang’’ was I have never hnown 
till the other day. When at Carlisle for the 
recent race-meeting I bought W. H. Scott’s 
‘British Field Sports’ (1818), in which 
oceurs the following, in the chapter on feed- 


| ing hounds: 


The meat given on the day before hunting in 
the old time was called mang or sweet-meat, 
consisting of oatmeal broth made thick and 
enriched with butter-milk or whey, kitchen 
pal bones, or anything of that descrip- 
ion. 

In his just published ‘ Yorkshire Dialect 
Dictionary,’ Sir A. E. Pease gives ‘‘ mang ”’ 
as a mash for horses or cattle, and also as 
a mixture of foods, with a suggestion of un- 
inviting ‘‘ mess.’’ 

J. 


ICHFIELD WILLS. — As in the case of 
Worcester Wills, I have been informed 
that all Lichfield documents have been re- 
moved to the Probate Registry, Birmingham. 


HERBERT SoutTHam. 
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’ : _ replied that “‘ her father had no books.’’ Un- 
Readers Queries. happily, the time being in the middle of the 
_Great War, I made no notes of these facts, 

HAKESPEARE AND JAMES COOKE Which I recollect very vividly reading. I 

OF WARWICK.—During the war a book | left the book in my “den ”’ lying about. It 
came into my possession, which gave an ac- disappeared, I don’t know how or when, and 
count of a visit paid to Mrs. Susannah Hall, | have never recovered it. 
the widow of Dr. Hall and eldest daughter | 
of W. Shakespeare, by James Cook, who was_ po 
a surgeon in the Parliamentary Army in ||MELLIFICIUM CHIRKRURGIZ: 
charge of the detachment stationed at Strat-_ OR THE 
ford Bridge over the Avon. He subsequently | ; 
published a work entitled ‘The Marrow of | M A R R O VW 
Chirurgery,’ the fourth edition of which was 
printed by T. Hodgkin for William Marshall OF 
at The Bible in Newgate Street, in 1685. 
Soon after Dr. Hall’s death, Cook, with one Ch 
or two friends of the poet, called on Mrs. rurgery. 
Hall to ascertain whether she had any relics AN 
possessed by Shakespeare, and, in reply, was. ’ 
told that he had not left any. They then ANATOMICAL Treati€. 
suggested that they would like some of the er . ‘ 
books which he was accustomed to read. She Inflitutions of Phyfick, with Hippocrates’s 
Aphorifms largely Commented upon. 

The Marrow of Phyfick, fhewing the Caufes, Signs 

and Cures of moft Difeafes incident to humane Bodies. 
Choice experienced Receits for the Cure of feveral Diftempers. 


The Fourth Edition, enlarged with many Additions, and purged 
from many faulzs that efcaped in the former Impreffions. 


Illuftrated in its feveral parts with ewelve Brafs Cuts. 


By JAMES COOKE of WARWICK, 
Praétitioner in Phyfick and Chirurgery, 


LONDON, 
Printed by T. Hodgkin, for Wiliant Marfhal at the Bible 


in Newgate-Strect, 1685. 


i Perhaps this book might be discovered if 
y | search were made in the libraries of old 
fj] | country houses in Warwickshire. 

Jno, M. Creep. 


North Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
WINSTANLEY’S ‘ SELECT LIVES.’ — I 


possess a book (the author of which is 
Will Winstanley) printed in London by J. C. 
and F. C. for Obadiah Blagrave at the Bear 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1684. It is en- 
|| titled ‘ The Select Lives of the Most Eminent 
we of the English Nation from 
Vera Effigics Jacobi Cooke Medica, ac Times.’ It is dedica 
i Seventy-two lives are recorded, the forty- 
ladprefentem santstentuendam amifraing ue eighth being Mr. William Shakespeare, born 
non invidet | at Stratford-upon-Avon., 
~ See ee :' I would venture to request any readers of 
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‘N. and Q.’ who may have heard of other 
surviving copies of this book to inform you. 
I am not likely to know of any other myself, 
so far away as | am from London. 


Jno. M. CREED. 
North Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


“MHE GREAT WAR.’’—How and when | 


did this term originate? In early books of 


reference (Debrett, etc.), the term ‘‘ EKuro- | 


” 


pean War ”’ is used. 


T. B. 
ONDON QUERIKS: 


PARK: VICTORIA PARK.—Could any | 


reader answer the following queries : 

How came it that the site of Battersea 
Park (formerly Battersea Fields) remained 
unbuilt over until the year 1852, when the 
present Park was laid out? 

2. Similarly, how came it that the site of 
Victoria Park, in one of the most thickly 
populated quarters of the East End, remained 
unbuilt over till after 1870, when I believe 
the Park of between 150 and 200 acres was 
laid out. 

A. R. Pripeavx. 


OL CATHEDRAL: BISHOP JAMES. — 


In Dol Cathedral in Brittany is a fine | 
monument by Jean Juste to Bishop Thomas | 


James, who died 1504, and who was 
appointed to the Bishopric in 1482. It is 


mutilated and has lost the statue, but pre-. 


serves some beautiful friezes, including 


fantastic animals. Amongst them are clearly | 


discernible the dolphin and swan. Both of 
these are frequently found in the crest and 


arms of various James families in England, | 


Ireland and Wales. 
The monument is said to have been erected 


to the Bishop by his nephew. Is anything | 


known of the life and work ef Bishop James 
or of his origin, ete. ? 


F. J. 


ARMELITES AND CAMALDULES. — | 


Can any reader tell me where I can find 
a list of the Houses of these Orders ? 


F. P. Barnarp. 


THEFT OF THE CHANCELLOR’S MACE. 
—I was much surprised to find in Cap- 
tain Alex. Smith’s ‘ History of Highway- 
men’ a detailed account of the purse and 
mace being stolen from Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys by one William Macqueer. There is 
a very similar story of the mace (but not 
the purse, or at least not the seal) being 
stolen from Lord Chancellor Nottingham by 


BATTERSEA 
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one Thomas Sadler, a famous thief; and I 
_can hardly believe both stories are true, as 
they are so much alike. Lord Campbell gives 


‘| the precise date of the occurrence (7 Nov., 


_ 1677) in the case of Nottingham, and quotes 
: Wood’s ‘ Athenae Oxonienses ’ as his author- 
ity; Captain Smith, however, seems equally 
certain, though he gives no exact date. Are 
both stories true? And if not, which? 


M. M. B. 


/(XENERAL MEYRICK.—On 28 June, 1929, 
was sold by Messrs, Christie Manson and 
Woods, a picture of General Meyrick, by 
_ Thomas Gainsborough. Who was General 
, Meyrick? No initials are given in the 
descriptive catalogue. 
J. H. Leste. 
Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society 
for Army Historical Research. 


QT. CLEMEN'T’S CHURCH IN LONDON. 

—Is it true that in the top of St. Clement’s 
Church in London an anchor is applicated 
| instead of a weather-cock? Is this done with 
_ reference to the martyrdom of this Saint, who 
'was drowned with aid of an anchor bound 
to his neck ? 

Orro F. Barer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


| BRADERIE.—In a French provincial town 
| recently I saw announced to be held there 
_a “‘ Braderie monstre.’’ What is a Braderie? 
The word is not in Littré. 


(ATTERNING AT WENDOVER. — 
Are there any traces of ‘‘ catterning,”’ 
|ie., celebrating St. Katherine’s Day, Nov. 
| 25, as a holiday by children, in Wendover and 
district. I read in ‘ The Romance of Lace 
| Pillow,’ by Wright, that little festivities went 
/on as late as 1904-5 among children. Does 
the old Kattern song or any custom connected 
| with the day survive ? 
F. M. Verratt. 


Gr. OSYTH.—Who was St. Osyth? There 
are traditions of her being born at 
Quarrenden, near Aylesbury, and of her dead 
hody being translated from Essex (?) to 
Aylesbury Church and again of her walking 
as a ‘‘ghost.’’ There is no account of her in 
Baring Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ I 
should be much obliged if any reader could 
furnish me with any details of her life in that 
or any other neighbourhood. 
F. M. VERRALL. 
The Poplars, Boxmoor, Herts. 
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“ QALFORD SKIMMED MILK.’’ — In a 
topical song of the seventies of last 
century are the lines 
May Republican Dilke 
Drink Salford skimmed milk 
If ever I cease to love. 

I shall be glad of an explanation of the 
line ‘‘ Salford skimmed milk.’’ It seems to 
be a ‘‘cure”’ for Sir Charles Diike’s 
republicanism. 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


OWS AND THE LINGUIST. — I have 
come across the phrase, ‘‘ Parlez frangais 
comme une vache espagnole.’’ Are cows as 
linguists—good or bad—referred to in the 
sayings ’’’ of other countries ? 


R. Hepcer WaALtaAce. 


ILLIAM HUGO, ‘“‘ PAPE DE EXON.” 

—Mrs. F. Ross-Troup, at 11 S. ix. 

550 (2 May, 1914), s.v. ‘‘‘Amener de 
Feyns’’:‘‘ Pape ’’,’ writes: 

In a West-Country case, entered in con- 
tracted Latin, one of the culprits is described 
as ‘“‘''homas le amener de ffeyns” and as 
“ductor de ffeyns.” He led two horses laden 
with “ffeyns.” One is tempted to seek a Nor- 
man-l'rench origin for the title. Another man | 
was William Hugo, “ pape de Exon’ ”, who is | 
also described as a servant of the Mayor of 
that city. Can anyone tell me the occupations 
of these two men? 

About two years ago, this query remain-| 
unanswered, I suggested that ‘‘ffeyns’’ 
(which is obviously a portable commodity) | 
means “ hay,’’ Mod. Fr. foin, Lat. faenum, | 
fenum, foenum. The culprit Thomas would | 
then be ‘‘Thomas the _hay-carter.’’ 
other suggestion has yet been made. | 

The word ‘‘ pape still puzzles me, for 
explanation of this phrase, ‘‘ pape de Exon,’”’ | 
has been offered. Obviously pape cannot be | 
rendered pope; the fact that William Hugo 
is also described as a servant of the Mayor of | 
Exeter suggests that pape designates some | 
minor municipal office, e.g., town-crier, court- 
usher, pynder, etc. ‘‘Pape’’ exists as an Eng- 
lish surname. A Richard Papa witnessed a 
grant in 1272 by Gilbert de Finemere and 
Geofirey his son to Robert de Rode of a croft 
in Tazeward (? near Calne, Wilts). See 

P. W. Phillimore, ‘ Memorials of the 
Family of Fynmore,’ p. 38. Probably pape 
has a close connection with the surnames 
Pape, Pope, and Popeson, of which I have 
never found convincing explanations. It is 
just possible that ‘‘ pane’? may have been 
used for an ordinary priest, as, e.g., the 
Mayor’s chaplain, but I doubt this exceed- 


ingly. Such a man would hardly, I think, 
be described as a ‘‘ servant’? of the Mayor. 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ throws no light on the matter. 
* T should be glad to know more of William 
Hugo himself. A former query on this sub- 
ject brought me no reply. What is the date 
of this lawsuit? The fact that ‘‘ Thomas le 
amener de ffeyns’’ apparently possessed no 
true surname, and that this case is entered 
in contracted Latin, suggests a pre-Reforma- 
tion date. Surnames had been fairly gen- 
erally adopted all over England, I think, by 
1350, and thus this lawsuit may possibly be 
assigned to a date as early as the fourteenth 
century at the latest. 
F. H. M. Hvco. 


15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.T. 


MEN COURT.—Above the gateway into 
Amen Court there is a shield supported 
by the overhead ironwork, upon which are 
two crossed swords and the letter D. For 
what does this achievement stand ? 
W. G. 


HE SHIP SALLY OF LIVERPOOL. — 
T have Letters of Marque against the 
States General, dated 16 May, 1782, issued 
to James Corbett, Commander, and Henry 
Rawlinson, John Chorley and James Grier- 
son, of Liverpool, merchants and owners of 
the ship Sally of about 500 tonsa burthen. 
Can any of your readers give me any in- 
formation regarding this vessel her 
owners ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 


A PADDINGTON CHARITY. — In the 
Royal Chronicie for 21 Dec., 1762, 
appears the following: 

Yesterday Morning [19 Dec. 1762], being the Last 
Sunday before Christmas, a great number of 
Rolls and Cheese were given out at one of the 
windows at Paddington Church, to all, persons 
who asked for the same, according to ancient 
Custom, amidst a great Concourse of People, 
the former method of throwing them from the 
Top of the Steeple, for Particular Reasons, 
having been discontinued for some years, 


When did this charity begin? Who was 
its originator? And when did the change of 
distribution take place? 

Reaver. 

Newcastle-on-'l'yne. 


OGUS BARONETS.—Cannot ‘ N. and Q.’ 
give a list of these? No literature seems 
available. 
GENEALOGIST. 
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MICE AND CORNFLOWERS.—Have any 
of your readers experience of the liking 
which mice appear to possess for cornflowers ? 
For several years running I have failed to 
grow cornflowers in my garden because of it. 
The other day a bunch of cornflowers in a 
vase in an office known to me was almost 
destroyed by mice, and after several vain 
attempts, two or three nights running, to 
catch the rodents with a trap baited with 
cheese, although their presence during the 
night was clearly evident, a mouse was im- 
mediately caught in the same trap with a 


cornflower bait. I shall be glad of any in- 
formation bearing on this question. 


Billericay. SaMuE.. J. Looker. 


ILSBY AS PLACE-NAME. — Can any. 

philological student explain its origin | 

and current usage? An original gifted Welsh 

preacher and biographer popularly known as | 

Rev. J. R. Kilsby Jones, Llanwrtyd, 

ministered at Llandrindod, though twenty 
miles away. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘HE SIGN OF DESIRE FOR CON- 
FESSION.—Medieval writers speak of 
persons—chiefly monks in choir—making to a_ 
riest within view of them a sign which shows 
esire to make confession. It would appear 
that the sign was imperative and immediate | 
compliance obligatory. What was the sign? 


R. F. 


A THRASHING MACHINE 1762.--| 

The Newcastle Journal, No. 1182, for | 
Sat., 9Jan., to Sat., 16 Jan., 1762, contains : 
“They write from Norland in Sweden that a 
Peasant had invented a machine for thresh- 
ing of corn by which Two men may do the 
work of Sixteen.’’ Who was this man? 


J. W. Fawcett. 


Satley, Co. Durham, 


QUFFRAGAN BISHOPS.—Is it possible to 

get a complete list of the Suffragan 
Bishops in England, before 1550? I have at 
least the names of three who are not in. 
Stubbs’ ‘ Reg. Soc. Anglic.’ (1858) + (1897). | 


| 


Durham. 


MAFRITS.—What is the physical explana- 
tion of the weird noises heard in lonely | 
ancient places which the Arabs call ‘‘ maf- | 
rts,’ and say are voices in the spirit world | 
surrounding us ? 
AR | 


Replies. 


HORSES AND WOLVES. 
(clvi. 336). 


(HE passage in L.’s question occurs in 
Aflian, ‘De Animalium Natura,’ i. 36 
(trans. Gillius and Gesner, Geneva, 1611, p. 
42), ‘‘ Quod si casu equus lupi vestigium con- 
culcet, torpore comprehenditur, Item si Lupi 
talum Equi quadrigam trabentis calcauerint 
sistentur, tanquam ii cum quadriga con- 


glaciassent.’’ 


Similar occult powers are attributed to the 
wolf’s remains by the Chinese, thus:— 
‘Should a wolf’s skin be put on the door, 
the sheep would never dare to come out. Sus- 
pend a wolf’s tail upon a horse’s breast, and 
you will see it quite undistempered, all 
evil influences being repulsed thereby.’’ (Li 
aaa ‘ Pan-tsau-kang-muh,’ 1578, tom. 
i). 

Formerly some Japanese mountaineers 
used to eat wolf’s flesh, holding it to make 
them intrepid, which recalls the Norse demi- 
god Hadding, said to have become endowed 
with the might and ferocity of the great wolf, 
after killing it and eating its heart. (Hitomi, 
‘ Honché Shokkan,’ 1626, tom xi; Mackenzie, 
‘Teutonic Myth and Legend,’ p. 79). Kan’s 
“Fude no Susabi,’ 1856, tom. i, mentions a 
curious Japanese notion that the wolf kills 


the horse but is vanquished by the bear, 


which, in its turn, is always in fear of the 
horse. 
According to Layard’s ‘ Early Adventures 


' in Persia, etc.,’ 1887, vol. i., p. 443, 


Horses are much terrified at the sight or 
smell of a lion. Its vicinity to an encamp- 
ment is soon known by the uneasiness and fear 
shown by the horses, who snort and rear, and 
struggle to break away from their tethers. 
The young chiefs . .. accustom their steeds 
to the sight and smell of the animal by taking 
them up to a stuffed lion’s skin. 

Kumacusu MInakata. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


HE FOUNDER OF BARCLAY’S BANK 

(elvii. 10).—The following notes referring 

to the Barclay family, gleaned from Leslie 

Barclay’s ‘ History of Scottish Barclays,’ 

may be of some interest to Dr. J. M. 

David Barclay, second son of Robert 
Barclay of Urie, the Apologist, was born 
Sept. 17, 1682. He became a merchant in 
London and acquired a large fortune. He 
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was married twice, first on June 12, 1707, to 
Ann Taylor, daughter of James Taylor of 
London. She died Dec. 3, 1720, leaving four 
daughters and two sons: 

a. James Barclay, who became a banker 
in London, died in 1766. 

b. Alexander Barclay, who became 
H.B.M. Comptroller of Customs of Phila- 
delphia, 1749-51, where he died Jan. 12, 1771. 

David Barclay married again, Aug. 8, 1723, 
Priscilla Freame, daughter of John Freame, 
banker of London, and had three sons and 
five daughters. 

Dorotruy M. BusHNELL. 


ORTULUS ANIMAE (clvi. 426). — This | 


devotional book is chiefly valued for the 
illustrations it contains; the following is a 
list of those editions which I know of : 


wiler, 1498. With woodcuts. 
First edition. 
Argentorati, Johann Griininger, 
Kal. Febr. 1500. Woodcuts. Hain 8937. 
Argentine (Martin Flach). Woodcuts, 1512. 
Lugduni, Joannes Clein, 1513. 
Lugduni, impensis Joannis Koberger arte 
et industria Joannis Clein. Woodcut by Hans 
Springinkler et Wendelin Reich, 1516. 


_Grandison giving his early career and foreign 


connection. 


Feder. Peypus, 1519. 

Ditto, ditto, 1521. 

German. 

Hortulus animae zu __ teutsch 
wurtzgertlin genant. Woodcuts by Urse 
Graf. Costentz, Johann Schaffener, 1522. 

Lustgarten der Seelen. 
woodcuts from drawings, by Lucas Cranach. 
Wittenberg, Georg Rhaw, 1547. 


With Cranach’s woodcuts, Georgen Rhaw 2! 
existed to grant coats-of-arms, the Emperors 


Erben, 1550. 

Ditto, ditto, 1558. 

Lustgarten der Seelen. 
Passional Jesu Christi Herausgegeben von 
Geo, Rhaw. 
Neuber, 1569. 

Der Seelen Garten. With engraved borders 
throughout. Gedruckt durch Sebaldum 
Mayer, Dilingen, about 1570. 

Low German. 


Hortulus animae. Woodcuts. Leipzig. 
Conrad Kacheloffen, 1513. 
Dutch. 

Thantwerpen, Jan van Ghelen in den 


Hasewint. Woodcut borders. 1573. 
French. 
Woodcuts, Douay, 1574. 
S. J. Atpricu. 


Hortulus animae. 


74, Brownlow Road, N.11. 


Selen | 


With fifty-three 


DOPTION AND MODIFICATION OF 
ARMS: GRANDISON, DE LA MARE, 
BLOUNT (clvi. 385, 432, 444; clvii. 28).—The 
interesting article on de la Mare urges me 
to add further. The de la Mares who bore 
two lions passant were the older family, 
originating from Cheshire. The de la Mare 
who practically adopted the Grandison arms 
was a new family not connected with those 
whose name came from de la Mare Forest. 
There were many families of the name, for 
we find at least four or more coats-of-arms 
borne by families of de la Mare, de la Mere 
or More. 

Burke does not include the arms of the 
eagles on a bend among the families of the 
name. According to Boutell, John Grandison, 
17th Bishop of Exeter, bore on his shield a 


Argentinae, Wilhelm Schaffener de Ropers- | Bed head with 


Hain 8956. | was sometimes argent and azure, sometimes 


pridie argent and vert. 


two gold buckles: the original shield paly 


Baron Grandison bore the bend with the 


‘three eagles as described by Mr. St. Joun 


_ bear his father’s arms, if he desired. 


Sampt 


Woodcuts, BRoOoxs. 


John, Bishop of Exeter, was son of 
Baron Grandison, therefore, according to the 
heraldry of that date, would be entitled to 
At the 
moment I cannot find an account of Bishop 


The double-headed eagle un- 
doubtedly is of Austrian origin, but did not 
come to England till a later date than the 
Grandisons, whose eagles had one head only. 
It would he interesting to discover the earliest 
English example of an eagle with two heads. 
Behind this question of the arms, Paly on a 


_bend three eagles, lies the important point of 


heraldic origins. Before any College of Arms 


of Germany claim to have it as successors of 
the Romans. Perhaps it was emblematic of 


‘the Roman Empire looking every way—the 


Woodeuts Nirnberg Valentin 


dual Empire, home and abroad — European 
and Continental. Where it occurs in English 
heraldry it may be traced to a foreign con- 
nection. I have not tried to trace blue or 
red or green eagle shields; they have, I 
suspect, another origin. 

Again, of course, it must be remembered 
many early coats-of-arms are named from 
seals—not a safe method for deciding owner- 
ship unless the owner’s name appears round 
the seal itself. E. E. Core. 


HE KING’S SHIPS: COMMISSION- 
ERS’ LIST OF 1677 (clvii. 4).—In this 
list—also in Sergison’s lists 1688 and 1697, 
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continued to 1719, also in (the copy of) Lord 
Anson’s list 1747-50, the word J'ons is invari- 
ably spelt ‘‘ Tuns ”’ or ‘‘'T'unns,’’ or referred 
to as ‘ Tunage.’’ (As the copyist of the 1677 
list, I crave the right to have this note 
inserted. ) 

Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 


‘HE KING’S SHIPS: LIVERPOOL AND 

BRISTOL (clv. 381, 466; clvi. 97, 98, 

196).—The following information has been 
supplied to me by a correspondent. 

from ‘Annals of Bristol,’ by John 
Latimer (1893). 

We learn (p. 247) that ‘‘ Francis Bailey, 
a notable local shipbuilder, made a contract 
with the Government in October to build a 
frigate of 400 or 500 tons; a frigate called 
the Nantwicn at £5 5s. a ton. He was 
building another, the Istrp, when the agree- 
ment was effected.’”? The Istrp was launched 
soon after, but the Nanrwicn not till March, 
1654/1655. 

Istip, 22, built at Bristol, 1654; wrecked 
off Inverlochy, 1655. 

Nantwicu, 28, built at Bristol, 1654/55, 
rg re-named Brepan in 1660; wrecked | 

On p. 330 we learn that the Sr, Patrick 
was ordered to be built at Bristol in 1664) 
(52-gun frigate). Another frigate was also 
being constructed at Lydney in 1665- this, 
from text, appears to be later referred to as_ 
Grorce, of 20 guns. She left Bristol 19th. 
April, 1665, with 226 scamen. 

St. Parrick, 52, launched at Bristol, 
May, 1666. She was mentioned in action, 
25 Dec., 1666. Surrendered (Capt. Richard | 
Saunders) to two Dutch ships after having | 
been deserted by cowardly captain of Maraca 
MERCHANT, on 5 Feb., 1666/67. 

GrorcE, 20, built Lydney, 1664-65. She | 
appears to have been replaced by a fireship, | 
bought in 1672; sunk as foundation, 1674. 
(This vessel may have been the Groree, 8, 
Dogger, captured from Dutch, 1672, and sold 
1674, quoted by some authorities). 

P. 340. ‘“‘The Sr. Davin frigate, of 64 
guns, built at Lydney, ought to have been 
finished about the same time (May, 1666), 
but the builder could obtain neither money 
nor materials from the Government, and com- 
plained that the keel would be rotten before 
the ship was launched. She was, however, 
launched in the following year and brought 
down to Kingwood to be fitted, but lay long 
unfinished .. .”’ 

(See footnote ante p. 6). She was finished 
1666/67, i.e., Built ’’). 


P. 349. The Epear, 70, (1100)T. was 
launched from Bailey’s Yard in the Marsh, 
Bristol, 29 July, 1668. 

P. 434 informs us that ‘a frigate of 32- 
guns, the Mrpga, was launched from Hil- 


_house’s dock on 28th April (1778).  Ship- 


building for the Navy had been so long sus- 
pended in Bristol that the (Bristol) Journal 
very erroneously stated that this was ‘ the 
first King’s frigate ever built in the port.’ 
Four other frigates were then building in 
local yards.”’ 

P. 448. Arernusa, a 44-gun fri- 
gate, one of the five war vessels then being 
built on the Avon, was launched (from Hil- 
house’s! Yard) on the 10 April, 1781.” 

Unfortunately the author does not give the 
names of the other four vessels. They would 
appear to be: (1782) Serapis, 44; Trusty, 
50; (1783) Cuaron, 44; and Drumm, 32. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jonzs. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


THE DEVIZES (clvii. 11). — There is no 

doubt that the name was originally Latin ; 
probably there was a_ settlement in Roman 
times, which may have been known as 
Castrum ad Divisas. ‘‘ Concedo Burgensibus 
meis de Divisis’’ are words that are to be 
found in Matilda’s charter (1141); William 
of Malmesbury, who sometimes uses the 
Roman names of towns, refers to Divisae 
more than once. The name occurs elsewhere. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax is said to have crossed 


/the Devises of Hatfield to Crowle, that is 


from Yorkshire to Lincolnshire, and in a book 
of the priory of Bath mention is made of 
the lands between the Divisas de Corston 
(near Bath) and Woden’s Dyke. It is con- 


| jeetured that the Divisas was a name given 


to a district near the frontier between the 
Saxons and the conquered Britons and that 
the name did not die in Saxon times. It is 
noteworthy that there is a village between 
Devizes and Wansdyke called Bishops 
Cannings, Cannings being probably derived 
from the A.S. kennan, to cut. The definite 
article before Devizes ceased to be inserted in 
public documents at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


IR ANTHONY KECK, 1630-95 (clvii. 11). 
In Le Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees of Knights ’ the 
descent of this family is traced from Sir 
Anthony’s great-grandfather Jeffrey Keck of 
Long Marston, and down to his three grand- 


1, The Mariner’s Mirror, Vol. xv. No. 2, p. 
199, spells: J. M. Hillhouse. 
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children. This account is supplemented by 
fuller particulars in the Genealogist, vol. iil. 
p- 173, where Margaret Morris is stated to 

ave been the daughter of John Morris of 
Bretforton. The arms of Keck (confirmed by 
William Segar, Garter) are given as, Sable 
a bend ermine cotised flory or, in sinister 
chief a martlet for difference. According to 
Le Neve this coat, without the difference, 
belonged to the family of Kelke. 

H. J. B. Crements. 


43, Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. 


According to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ Sir 
Anthony Keck’s nephew, a second Anthony 
Keck, was cousin and devisee of Francis 
Keck. The second Anthony’s grandson, 
Anthony James (son of his daughter Martha, 
marr. David James) succeeded him and as- 
sumed the name and arms of Keck in 1737. 
From him the estates in Leicester and Lanca- 
shire passed to the late Mr. George Anthony 
Keck, M.P., who died in 1860. Mr. Keck’s 
first cousin, Henrietta Maria Atherton, 
married in 1797 the second Baron Lilford. 
The estate of Bank Hall, Lancs, has passed 
to their descendant, the present Lord Lilford, 
while the Staughton Grange estate went to 
their fifth son, the Hon. Henry Littleton 
Powys, who assumed by royal licence in 1861 
the additional name of Keck. 


C. Roy HupLeston. 


Marshall in his ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ re- 
cords a ‘‘ Pedigree of Keck of Mickleton, co. 
Glouc., [by Sir Thomas Phillipps] 1857, 
folio. edigree of Keck of Long Marston, 
co. Gloucester, etc. [by Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps] 1857, folio.’’ 

H. M. Casumore., 

Birmingham. 


J A. HUGO, F.R.S. (clv. 298, 539, 357, 393, 
* 426; clvi. 68).—I am much indebted for 
his letter to the Provost of Queen’s College, 
who will, I trust, convey to the friend at the 
Bodleian my sincere thanks. 

The extracts from Rawl. MSS. rather sup- 
port my theory that Hearne’s ‘‘ Dr. Hugo ”’ 
is to be identified with the Hanoverian 
botanist. Woodward’s remark, that Dr. 
Hugo ‘ will be, ere long, in a fair way of 
makeing (sic) suitable acknowledgements ”’ to 
Hearne, would refer to a young man whose 
position was not fully established. Such a 
remark would hardly apply to the con- 
temporary English Hugos mentioned at the 
fifth reference, but would perfectly well apply 
to the botanist, who was only about twenty- 


five in 1711, in which year he published his 
thesis. The title ‘‘ Dr.’ was not borne by 
the English Hugos, but August Johann Hugo 
graduated as M.D. (?) at Leyden in 1711. 

Dr. Macratu speaks of the botanist as 
‘* Augustus Johannes de Hugo,’’ which sug- 
gests that he may sometimes appear as “ von 
Hugo.’”’? Was he ‘‘ ennobled ”’ or of ‘‘ noble” 
birth? At a later date there were Hanoverian 
von Hugos in the King’s German Legion, 
perhaps related to August Johann, whose 
several apparent connections with England 
are interesting to note. 

Larousse, ‘ Grand Dictionnaire,’ vol. ix., 
1872, s.v. ‘‘ Hugonie,’’ says that this 
botanical term is derived ‘‘de Hugon, med. 
allem.’’ This work gives ‘“‘ Hugon ”’ as an- 
other form of the surname of Hermann Hugo, 
the learned Belgian Jesuit. Is there any 
authority for the alternative forms? I find 
none, and [ imagine that Larousse’s contri- 
butor wrongly supposed that their rea] sur- 
name was Hugon, Latinised as ‘“‘ Hugo”’ in 
accordance with a custom prevalent at one 
time among the learned. I believe, however, 
that in fact Hugon should be Latinised as 
Hugonis., 

Further information on August Johann 
Hugo’s connection with England would be of 


interest. 
F. H. M. Hueco. 
15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


RINCESS LOUISA OF STOLBERG- 
GEDERN (clvi. 372, 410, 448). -- The 
reference in the ‘ Biographie Portative Uni- 
verselle’ to the marriage of Princess Louisa 
of Stolberg to the Young Pretender could not 
be better qualified than by the insertion of 
the two words ‘‘dit on.” It is evi- 
dent that no proof of the marriage is forth- 
coming. It is further remarkable that though 
both lie buried in the Church of Sta. Croce 
in Florence, it is neither in the same tomb 
nor even in the same chapel. 


GeraRp THARP, 
Lieut.-Col. 


SEQUESTRATION OF ACTON PARK IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (clvi. 
462.)—A search in the index to Mrs, Green’s 
printed ‘Calendar’ of the papers of th 
Sequestration Committee in the P.R.O., 
under the name of the owner or place, will 
probably give the information. One of 
Palmer’s numerous books on Wrexham and 
the adjoining townships may also do so. 


R. S. B. 
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“TULL AGE OF SIXTEEN YEARS” 
(clvi. 460).—From the context, so far 
as given, this seems really to mean ‘“‘ before 
he shal] have attained the age of sixteen 
years.”’ In a modern will the word “full” 
would be unnecessary. A boy is not sixteen 
until he has completed his sixteenth year. 


R. S. B. 


HE HARROW WAY (clvi. 443).—In ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Road,’ by F. C. Elliston- 
Erwood, this is said to run due west from 
Farnham, to be all but extinct, and with its 
name variously explained as ‘‘ the Hoar or 
Old way or as the Hoar or Hare way—i.e. the 
boundary road.’’ It leads out to Salisbury 
Plain and the Pilgrim’s Way from Win- 
chester coincides with it from two miles 
beyond Bentley into Farnham. Hilaire 
Belloc in ‘ The Old Road ‘ gives a sketch map 
of the ‘Harrow Way abandoned,’ from 
Stonehenge to Farnham. 


Watrer E. Gawtuorp. | 


THE GROSVENOR CANAL (clv. 424 (in- | 
dexed as 423); clvi. 15).—At the latter | 
reference I closed my reply with a note that | 
some alterations were then being made at the | 
Embankment entrance of the canal. In The | 
Times of July 4 a full account of these altera- | 
tions is recorded with a report of the cere- 
mony of re-opening the lock by severing | 
ribbons by the launch Marchioness carrying | 
the Mayor of Westminster and other officials. | 
It is stated that in 1724 the Chelsea Water- 
works Company started pumping operations 
on a piece of land between the river and the 
present Victoria Station for the construction 
of a canal, basin and pumping station, Then 
in 1824 the canal was reconstructed with a 
tidal dock by the Earl of Grosvenor. In 
1899 much of the land was built over for the 
new Victoria Station. In 1906 the Duke of 
Westminster sold the freehold to the West- 
minster City Council for destroying or dis- 
posing of the city refuse and in 1927 work was 
begun in the present alterations, which in- 
clude a swing bridge and an enlarged entrance 
from the river. Dwellings and dispensary 
are to he opened up in the Pimlico Road. 
The reclamation of land for these purposes 
has reduced the length of the canal to only 
one-third of its former extent but, on the 
other hand, has increased its average width. 
Work has by this means been given to two 
hundred and sixty men for one year. The 
name of the canal will remain unchanged. 


Watter GawTHorpe. 


YNusuaL NAMES OF HOUSES (clvi. 
440). — Some years ago I notice 
Bournemouth a house called ‘‘ Emohym,”’ 
which is ‘‘My Home,”’ inverted. Truly a 

strange conception. 
& 


There is a house in Hove, Sussex, which is 
called ‘‘ Panta rei.’’ The name surely con- 
tains an infelicitous suggestion, as applied to 
a house. 

H. F. 


OANE HALLY, LONDON (fl. 1672) (clvi. 
266).-—A generation earlier is the will of 
a Joane Halley, widow, of the parish of St. 
Andrew, at or near the King’s Great Ward- 
robe ; to son Thomas Halley little tenement in 
Ticehurst ; daughier Susan Halley, Benjamin 
Routh, executors. Witnesses: John Swann, 
Jane Wise; dated Jan. 25, 1640; proved Mar. 
16, 1640 (P.C.C., reg. Evelyn, folio 33). 
An abstract of the above will was sent to 
me, several years ago, by Mr. R. J. Beevor, 
of St. Albans. 
Eucexe F, MacPrxe. 
5418, Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


EES IN FOLKLORE (cly. 80, 124). — 

’ ‘Telling the bees ’’ is apparently but a 
remnant of a former custom of informing all 
the live stock of a farm as to a death in the 
farmer’s family. See regarding a Baltic 
people’s beliefs, transmitted in part to their 
kinsmen, our Teutonic ancestors, a short 
reply under the heading ‘ Death Folklore,’ 
contributed by me at 118. x. 232. 

‘*Presumably the reason ’’ for telling the 
bees is suggested by the following despatch to 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald, June 13, 1829. 

Durnam, N. H., June 12 (AP)—Whether bees 
possess the affection so often told of in tales 
about dogs and their masters was a question 
that Prof. J. R. Hepler, instructor of bee- 
keeping at the University of New Hampshire, 
pondered over to-day. 

The late Dr. Charles James, who was pro- 
fessor of chemistry at New Hampshire, and 
who was internationally known for his research 
on rare earths and minerals, owned and cared 
for 14 hives of bees. Recently a swarm dis- 
appeared. In a visit to Dr. James’s grave in a 
cemetery two miles from the university, Prof. 
Hepler found the missing bees swarming about 
. collection of fiowers placed there Memorial 
day. 

RockINGHAM. 

OMMA IN ADDRESS: DECIMAL 

POINT (clvi. 442; clvii. 14).—It may 
help Mr. O. J. Mircnett to know that, as 
far as I can remember, towards the end of 
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the last century, in Germany the arrange- 
ment of the address on correspondence was 
altered, 1 think by a post office regulation, 
and it became customary to place the name of 
the town first after the name of the addressee, 
followed, on the next line, by the name of the 
strect and the number of the house, in that 
order. At the same time the address side 
of post-cards was ruled to conform with this 
regulation. This arrangement was supposed 
to draw the eye of the sorter, the first man to 
deal with the letters, to the part of the ad- 
dress which most concerned him, that is the 
postal town, and thus expedite the work. The 
next man concerned with the letters was the 
cierk who issued the letters to the different 
postmen for delivery; his concern was the 
name of the street which he found on the left 
of the bottom line. Lastly, the number of the 
house only concerned the postman who on his 
rounds has more leisure to read the address. 

At that time much was being said and 
written of German commercial efficiency, and 
the German commercial penetration of Italy 
was at its height, consequently the German 
practice of addressing letters was generally 
adopted throughout Italy. Unfortunately I 
have no means of verifying the above state- 


ments. 
A. R. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE (elvi.. 

441). —- Might I be allowed to answer | 
Mr. Loncsorrom’s query in the proverbial | 
Scotch way by asking him a _ question in. 
return, namely, Should a number have been 
inserted on the first page of a book, what 
number would it in all probability have been ? 


A. 


The reason for omitting the page number 
and running title from the first page of the 
text of a book is purely aesthetic. 


As the title of a book is generally placed 
on the first page of the first chapter, a head- 
line repeating the title is unnecessary there. | 
The reason for omitting the head-line on the | 
first. pages of subsequent chapters is probably 
aesthetic. It is not the fact that the page 
numbers are always omitted on the first pages | 
of chapters. I have just looked at six books | 
and in five cases the page number is placed | 
at the bottom of the page. In some cases this | 
number includes the pagination of a preface) 
or introduction, in other cases it does not. | 
There is, in fact, a great variety of practice | 
in the methods of printers and though the | 


leading presses adopt a uniform system, it is 
really a matter of taste. 
R. 


(ORDMAKER (clvi. 462).—The usual read- 
ing is ‘“‘ cardmaker ’’—a maker of cards 
for combing wool. 
J. H. 


Lieut.-Col. 


Webster’s Dictionary, 1853, describes a 
cordmaker — ‘‘One whose occupation is to 
make ropes; but in America called a rope- 
maker.’’ The word is, no doubt, card-maker, 
and Sly made cards, the instruments used 
for carding wool. _Barton-on-the-Heath, 
about two miles from Long Compton, was at 
that time, no doubt, one of the centres where 
great numbers of sheep existed. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


OEMS ON GYPSIES (clvi. 279, 320, 376). 

—The young Polish poet Kazimierz 

Wierzynski, who in 1928 became the poeta 

laureetus of the Olympian festival at Am- 

sterdam, has on p. 155 of his collected works 

(‘ Utwory zebrane,’ Warsaw, 1929), an ex- 
cellent poem ‘ Cyganie’ (‘ The Gypsies ’). 
Orto F. Base. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


There is a poem on (and _ entitled) 
‘Gypsies,’ in ‘ Swift Wings: Songs in Sus- 
sex’ (Steyning, 1921). 

V. B. Nevsure. 


HALLEY ARMS (10S. vi. 368; clvi. 370).— 
The arms, Vert, a_saltire engrailed 
argent, quoted for Hawley of Derbyshire, 
were used in the fifteenth century by the 


_Hawleys of Burgh-on-Bain, Lincolnshire, and 


were noted in several church windows in the 
neighbourhood by Gervase Holles, c. 1640. 
See also ‘ Lincolnshire Pedigrees ’ (Harl. Soc. 


vol. ii. p. 475), where the saltire is blazoned 


or. 


1G. 


HRYSOM BURIED (clvi. 388).--In Ches- 
/ ham Bois Church, Bucks, in the floor of 
the chancel, there is a smal] brass represent- 
ing Benedict Lee, chrisom child, in_ his 
chrisom cloth. Chrysm and chrism are alter- 
natives of the same word. The inscription 
under the figure reads thus: 

Of Rogr Lee gentilma, here lyeth the son 

Benedict Lee Chrysom whos soule iha pda. 

The date of the brass is 1520. 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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Library. 


Common Principles in Psychology and Physi- 
ology. By John T. MacCurdy. 
University Press 15s, net). 


Cambridge | 
( | first, the use, in response to some unusual call 


| 


NHE modern scientific reasoner makes short | 
work of the old-fashioned ‘‘ argument from | 


design.” Nevertheless, the 


generations 


hom it seemed that the ultimate secret of the | 
orld was to be found in the field of teleology 


bear an impressive witness. 


They tend to show | 


that there exists in the human mind a strong 
natural bias towards purpose and fulfilment. | 
Conation, if we may so roughly put it, marks | 
the point of insertion of life into matter, from | 
the lowliest, simplest—continuous even or auto-— 
matic—response to stimulus, up to the perse- | 
verance of long desire struggling towards some | 


distant end. ‘I'he same general plan underlies 


universe. 


the sum total of things also to an end. And | 


since the material organism was a living thing 


by virtue of capacity to respond to external | 


material stimulus, it was no unhopeful hypo- 
thesis to explain intellectual desire, which 
found a satistaction also intellectual, as moving | 
in its own milieu and acted upon by some | 
appropriate stimulus external to itself and in-— 
dependent of matter. In denying the possi- | 
bility of this, the materialist has been saying 
No to the first natural assumption of the mind, 
attested as such in every grade of human de- 
velopment, an assumption comparable to those 
which govern movement and the activity of the 
senses within the material universe. The 
alternative he proposed, which once seemed 
irrefragable, has now-a-days become doubttiul 
looking. In both physiology and psychology 
the knowledge of process and method is con- 
tinually increasing, receiving closer verifica- 
tion, elucidating wider groups of facts. But 
in vacuo, except to those busy in adding detail | 
to this knowledge, there is still something | 
wrong with it all. The old, instinctive feeling | 
after an end is beginning to re-assert itself, | 
and in this stimulating essay we have striking | 
evidence of the tendency, and are brought to | 
a point whence the new and wider horizon | 
may be seen. ‘he conception of function as 
the bridge between psychology and physiology 
is not in itself new. A good deal of recent | 
scientific thinking has been bestowed in that | 
direction. But Dr, MacCurdy adds to it the 
conception required to give it force—that of 
combined end and milieu, immaterial, exist- 
ing within the experience, if not always within 
the direct consciousness of the living being. 
This he proposes to call a ‘‘ pattern,” and illus- 
trates his meaning in doing so from mathe- 
matics, the science, not of entities but of the 
relations of entities, which yet, by very abstrac- 
tion reaches solidity. In biology, it is obvious, 
such abstractions can be made only with diffi- 
culty, key idea which opens up both the 
diticulties and the possibilities of the theory 
ls contained in our author’s suggestion that 
“reappearance of the past in the present is 


| from the environment of old reactions, 


what differentiates organic from inorganic 
nature.”’ In that progress which one set of ob- 
servers sees merely as behaviourism, he traces 
the developing of relations between an animal 
and its environment—expressed as function, ad- 
vancing to intelligence—through four stages: 


pro- 
duced, indeed, more or less at random but, 
whenever successful, availing to form a new 
* pattern;” then, the utilization of substitutes, 
in which the ‘ pattern ’’ is extended and con- 
firmed by what he calls image functions; these 
once brought into play the evolving intelli- 
gence, still working towards an end, begins, 
apart from direct stimulation from the environ- 
ment, to combine them; and, finally, there 
comes the ‘ pattern” in its completeness: an 
end conceived as such, and, towards it, definite 
planning. He passes from this outline to dis- 
cuss—throughout with lavish illustration from 


ral les recent biological and psychological work—the 
all the living movement within the material | 
It was a fair conjecture that related | 


phenomena of Attention; Perception; Meaning; 
iiecognition; and Voluntary Recall. 

‘The second half of the book discusses ** phy- 
siological patterns.” In this we would point to 
the chapter on Inhibition as particularly inter- 
esting and important; while the concluding 
remarks, concerned with some of the implica- 
tions of the ‘‘ pattern ” theory as our author 
sees them revealed, will probably suggest yet 
otbers to the reader, and open up a great field 
of expectation for the not distant future. 


A Baghdad Chronicle. By R. Levy. 
bridge University Press. 15s. net). 


BOOK like this was wanted. Baghdad has 
J been for generations a dream-name to con- 
jure with. ‘The Arabian Nights’ for most 
people represent a fantastic world apart, 
known vaguely to be connected with history, 
but now so enveloped in fictions and traditions 
that it might as well be fairyland pure and 
simple. ‘This sufficed before the war, but 
hardly suffices now. Baghdad is once more a 
capital; it is not fantastic, and not even re- 
mote, bridge is wanted between modern 
fact, and those ancient facts which flowered 
long ago in romance. We do not know of any 
beok which fulfils the purpose so well as that 
before us. _ It tells the story of the great city, 
from the day when Mansur decided upon its 
site, and set out his ground-plan in lines of 
fire in the second half of the eighth century, 
to its downfall, some five hundied years later, 
under the feet of the Mongols. The narrative 
runs easily, keeping the city and its fortunes 
in the centre of the field, despite temptation 
to digression, assuredly offered by many of the 
picturesque personages involved in the story. 
Or the whole a wise plan, though some men-- 
‘Ali ibn *Isé for example—receive little more 
than mention to whom it might have been 
well worth while to give larger place, and 
others—say Hartn al-Rashid himself, or 
Ma’mtin—who are _ well-known, seem to us 
rightly to claim rather fuller characterisation. 
It is inevitable that war, violence, treachery 
and dismal horrors should show themselves 
predominant; but Mr. Levy has skilfully re- 
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truthful history would permit, and has given— | 
within the rather narrow space to which he is | 


confined—their due importance to arts and 


| omission. 


crafts, trade, luxury and accomplishments and | 


also to the ordinary life of citizens. 
many good tales, culled from his sources; he 
keeps the lie of the city, as it changes from 
th> first great triple circle of walls with the 
Caliph’s abode at its centre to the new 
palaces and suburhs across the river, clearly 
before the eye of the reader’s mind; and_ he 
furnishes the requisite clues to the religious 
osition as it alters from time to time, though 
vere, perhaps, those readers for whom the 
book seems specially intended might have been 
glad of a few paragraphs setting out more 
explicitly the momentous significance of Sunni 
and Shi'a. 

There is also worked in a good deal of pleasant 
detail, some of the best of which is the resumé 
of part of the teaching of an_ early tenth 
century book on manners, setting forth the 
true gentleman and genteel behaviour, The 
rules aim mostly at cleanliness, gravity and 
dignity, showing what strange lapses had to 
be guarded against. _ One curious mark of the 
polite man when walking abroad, is that, be- 
sides not walking too quickly, nor with eyes fixed 
on the road to his goal, he does not walk back 
the way he set out. As an instance of the fairy- 
palace sort of detail we may mention the 
“ Palace of the Tree ” which the envoys from 
Byzantium were taken to visit, where in a 
courtyard was an artificial tree with leaves of 


He tells | 


gold and silver, in whose branches were lodged | 


gold and silver birds, so constructed that when 
‘the wind blew they piped. Relations with the 
West had become in those days less happy than 
in the reigns of HaArtin, who is said to have 
entertained an ambassador from Charlemagne, 
and Ma’mun, who sending to Byzantium for old 
works on philosophy and medicine rescued for 
later ages the works of Hippocrates and Galen. 


Mr. Levy writes so easily, from such evidently | 


abundant knowledge, and makes such an im- 
pression of enjoying his own work, that he will 
certainly be read with enjoyment. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English. Adapted by H. Fowler and F. 
CG. Fowler from the Oxford Dictionary. 
New Edition revised by H. W. Fowler. (Ox- 
ford, the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net). 

+ ee preface to the First Edition of this 

well-known and useful work is dated June, 

1911. Mr. H. W 

us in the interval. 


JuLy 20, 1929, 


And now he has brought the “ C.O.D.” up-to- 
date. We have tested the new edition in 
various places, and have detected so far no 
Some of the definitions are per- 
haps slightly difficult, thus if one did not 
already know what ‘‘ zero” is in the military 
sense we doubt whether one would “ twig” it 
from the explanation. ‘ Twig ’’ in this sense hag 
its place here, an example of the indulgence 
towards colloquialisms which is one of the 
pleasant features of this dictionary. There is, 
indeed, no need to praise it: it is enough to 
draw our readers’ attention to its appearance 
newly constituted, Mr. Fowler’s ‘ Acknow- 
ledgments.’ whether of the wrath of a corre- 
spondent who demanded return of his money 
hecause gal(l)iot was not in it, or of the faith- 
ful fortnightly contributions to its perfection 
made by a devoted lover of English, or, again, 
to a long list of helpers, show how well the 
first edition established itself: the second will 
certainly not fall short of its predecessor 


The Medern 
Rous, 
6d, net). 


Dance of Death. By Peyton 
(Cambridge University Press, Qs. 


XHIS is the Linacre lecture for 1929. Its 
general purport is a survey of the pro- 
gress of medicine and surgery since 1500, not 
so much in itself as with relation to the 
possibilities fer recuperation it has revealed in 
the tissues and general organization of the 
hody. While several diseases have been 
either virtually abolished or greatly mitigated, 
and while there is prospect that much more 
in that way may yet be accomplished, the in- 
herent limitations of the body remain as Lin- 
acre knew them. Modern medical science has 
emphasized rather than diminished the im- 
pertance of individuality. and while it has 
made clearer than ever the unfailing tendency 
of the body—in its vigour—to revert, after 
disturbance, to the normal, it has also shown 
that this endeavour, however well assisted, can 
rarely, if ever, achieve more than partial re 
storation, and that the body, when its vigour 
hegins to decline, undergoes changes, bringing 
it to its appointed term, which cannot 
effectually countered. The dance of death re- 
mains what it was, only its conditions and the 
limitations of bodily endurance and capacity 
are becoming better and better known. Mr. 


| Rous thinks that this knowledge will in the 


end bring men to search more avidly than 


_ ever before for an elixir of life; and that a 


. Fowler has done much for | 
Some five years ago he | 


gave us ‘The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of | 
Current English,’ a work which has_ been | 


generally acknowledged to be a model 
kind, and in 1926 we had ‘A Dictionary of 
Modern Usage,’ a wonderful compendium of 
all that it is necessary to remember and _prac- 
tise if one would use English correctly, as 
also of much entertaining information and 
suggestion in aid of that good enterprise. 


in its 


| 


new science of living long and _ well will bring 
with it, as its supplement, what he calls a 
science of dying. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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